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CHILDS ELECTRIC 
TOY IRON AND STAND 


OST: small: children: want to be 
(Mie mummy, and it: is some- 

times difficult to:explain to them 
that some things are not safe in: little 
fingers. Making up the little toy shown, 
therefore, provides a very acceptable 
present, that to a child, has a very 
realistic touch, and yet is’ perfectly safe. 
When the tron is switched on (which the 
toddler can do herself) it lights: up in-the 
handle, as most modern irons do. But 
there is no heat to do damage, nor 
electricity sufficient to harm the child in 
the event of accident. 

The jight is provided by a torch 
battery housed in the ironing stand. 
The construction is, therefore, made 
especially sturdy, to withstand a good 
deal of hard use before repairs become 
necessary--most handymen 
having much other work on hand 
besides the too-frequent repair of toys, 
interesting as that may sometimes be. 


The tron 


For the iron, three main pieces: of 
wood are required. “One measuring 
Sins. by Sins, of din. wood is needed for 
the face. Another the same size, but of 
din, wood is wanted for the body, and a 
piece 4tins. by 2}ins. of tin. thickness, 
for the handle. The face and body are 
both marked out; as shown at: Fig. 1, 
whilst Fig: 2 gives the outline for the 
handle. 

It will be seen that'a piece Tin. by din. 
is cut out of the handle, in which: the 
bulb will be fitted: There are also two 
grooves, lin. wide and jin, deep, cut in 
the top surface of the body piece; into 
which the handle is glued. 


nowadays. 


Two small pieces: of thin “plywood 
thins: by Tin. are required, to: cover the 
lamp opening when the wiring ts done. 
The bulb is held:in: place: by means of a 
piece of thin sheet brass ‘or tintin. by 
sin, This is bent to a right angle: din. 
from one end, and is bored with a hole to 
take a flashbulb. It is then screwed to 
one of these pieces that cover the lamp 
opening (Fig, 3), in such a position that 
the base of the bulb just touches the 
back inside edge of the cut in the iron 
handle, 

With afretsaw, extend the back edge 
of this: cut about fin. on either ‘side, 


Then cut another piece of the metal and 
push it in to form a contact-plate at the 
back of the cut-out opening, as ‘shown at 
Fig. 4. 


For Safety 


In order that the wiring may be out of 
reach of inquisitive fingers, itis best to 
run it through the iron itself. To do 
this, bore a small hole ftom the back 
edge into the body of the iron, to a 
depth of tin,, then another vertically to 
meet it, as shown at Fig. 4. Fit the 
handle temporarily in place, and mark 
the position for continuing this hole up 


‘All correspondence should: be addressed to The Editor; Hobbies Weekly, Dereham, Norfolk. 
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the back of handle until it meets the 
slit cut out for the bulb. 


Fixing the Flex 


If any difficulty is experienced in 
persuading ‘the flex round the ‘corner’, 
it can be overcome by fastening a thin 
stiff wire to it and pushing this through 
first, to give the flex a lead. One of the 
ends of the flex is fastened to the back 
plate and the other to one of the screws 
that hold the lamp bracket in place. 

If desired a further touch of reality 
can be added to the toy by making a 
heat-control knob. This is simply a long 
screw, put in from the bottom of the 
iron body-piece 
and countersunk 
flush. A large 
nut is then put 
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on at the top, and the top edge of the 
screw burred over slightly, to prevent 
the nut from coming off but leaving room 
for it to be fingered up and down a turn 
or so. 


Assembling the Iron 


One of the little side pieces that cover 
the lamp opening should be held with 
screws only, to facilitate any little 
adjustments to the lamp that might 
later become necessary. The other can 
be glued on. 

When the wiring of the bulb has been 
completed, the handle is glued to the 
body. If desired to make an even 
stronger job, a long screw can be put in 
from the bottom of the body piece into 
the front end of the handle, as seen at 
Fig. 4. 

Finally the bottom piece forming the 
iron face is glued on, and a little carving 
work carried out on the corners and 
edges of the iron, to make the pleasing 
contours that are characteristic of the 


CUTTING LIST 


: No. of | 
{ pieces Description Size H 
H Iron H 
tea) Base Plate 5” x3" of plywood : 
. 1 jody 5” xd” x1" : 
: 1 Handle 4)" x 24" x 1” 
: 2 Lamp Opening : 
: Covers 13" x 1” of plywood : 
H Stand H 
reo Board 16” x5" x1” H 
: 2 Short Legs 12” x1” xj” 
H 2 Longer Legs 15” x1" xj" H 
i 1 Short Leg : 
H Stay 34” x 3” of plywood : 
: I Short Leg H 
H Stay 33” x 4” of plywood : 
: 4 Longer Leg H 
H Stay 5” x2” of plywood : 
H 1 Longer Leg H 
4 Stay 5” x4” of plywood : 
ta Leg Stop ae 
: Block (igure, <0 bikie ae bie 
H 2 Iron Holder §&” x }"x}" 

2 Tron Holder 4" x }"x#’ 


Fig. 2—Handle shape 


modern stream-lined iron. Finish off 
well with glasspaper, and glue over the 
opening where the bulb is to shine 
through a small piece of Perspex or 
similar transparent material. 


The Stand 


Particulars for the stand are given at 
Fig. 5. For the board itself a piece of tin. 
deal 5ins. wide and about 16ins. long is 
required, the front being tapered off to a 
point in the usual way. Instead of the 
usual cross-pieces, each leg frame is held 
together with two pieces of plywood, as 
shown. This saves the work of cutting 
eight joints, and since we are making 
only a miniature stand, the extra wood 


Fig. 3—Bulb 

holder 
required is negligible. Moreover, it is 
just these joints that tend to get loose or 
broken in the hands ofa child. 

One frame is made to fit within the 
other, held together with a nut and bolt 
in each, as shown. Only the back frame 
is hinged to the table, and this by means 
of two angle-pieces of stiff metal, as 
shown at Fig. 5. 

In order that the legs may fold flat to 
the board (which some poorly-designed 
full-size boards do not!), the return end 
of these metal brackets is made 2ins. 
long. By making the hole for the bolts 
near the edge of the metal, it allows the 
corresponding hole in the legs to be set 
in lin. or so from the ends. This lessens 
the risk of the bolts splitting out of the 
wood with use. 

A block of tin. square wood is glued 
further along the underneath side of the 


Fig. 4—Section of iron 


board horizontal can then easily be seen 

To make a stop for the iron, glue four 
little pieces din. thick to the top of the 
board, in the shape of a right angle, in 
which the iron can stand. 


The Battery Holder and Switch 


The dimensions given in the cutting 
list allow for a battery of the 2-cell 
cycle lamp type being used, although, of 
course, any similar type will do. It will 
be seen from Fig. 6 that the case consists 
simply of four strips 1}ins. wide, glued to 
the underneath side of the board, with a 
base hinged on to form a lid. 

Put the hinges on the outer edge, so 
the little fastener comes on the inside 


PLATE 


Fig. 6—Battery box and 
switch connections 


where it will be less likely to be tam- 
pered with. On the lid is screwed a 
small tumbler switch. The flex passes 
through a hole in the side of the battery 
box, and a knot should be tied in it on 
the inside, to prevent the pull of the flex 
weakening the connections. 

The flex is then split, one strand 
passing direct to one terminal of the 
battery and one through the switch to 
the other. Between the knot and the 
battery there must, of course, be 
sufficient spare flex to allow the lid to be 
opened without breaking the con- 
nections. ; 


Fig. 5—Side view of stand and detail of leg frames 


board, to act as a stop for the other 
frame, in the manner of full-size stands. 
It is as well to leave the final cutting of 
the legs at the bottom until last. The 
stand can then be stood upon its feet, 
with the movable frame lodged behind 
its block, and the exact position and 
angle for the feet necessary to make the 
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The board is covered with a piece of 
white cloth, with a little padding if 
available, the cloth being held down on 
the underneath side of the board with 
large-headed screws. (317) 


By careful selection of materials the author made 


A £6 TEA TROLLEY 


VER since domestic help became 
Feexcensve and difficult to get, the 

tea trolley has increased in popu- 
larity. Many families now only use the 
dining room when they have guests to 
‘1 or supper, The normal pattern of 
meals among such families who have a 
breakfast room ieading off the scullery is 
to take breakfast and lunch in the 
breakfast room, and tea and supper in the 
sitting room. 

This arrangement means less trouble 
in every way—laying and clearing of 
tables, carrying each course from the 
kitchen to the dining room, and so on. 
When there are no guests, how much 
more simple it is to eat the food where 
it is cooked, or to wheel a tea trolley 
into the sitting room! 


The Ideal Trolley 


Now a tea trolley is not a fixture of the 
sitting room, or any other room for that 
matter, It is not a work of art designed 
to blend with the furniture, but a 
purely functional article. It should, 
therefore, be judged solely by its 
efficiency, and yet it is true to say that 
almost every trolley suffers from one or 
more serious snags. 

Sometimes the wheels do not run 
smoothly. The trolley bumps heavily on 


Fig. |—The wooden framework 


and off the carpet, spilling the 
tea or the milk. It is very 
difficult to clean, the crumbs 
getting lodged firmly in the 
corners, so the trays have to 
be scrubbed or an irate man 
has to turn the trelley upside 
down and shake it vigorously, 
mostly without success. 

Finally, once in the sitting room, the 
trolley has to be unloaded on to an 
occasional table—and then loaded again 
after the meal. 

Of course, not all trolleys suffer from 
these snags, but those that have been 
carefully thought out cost about £25 in 
the shops, and yet even they do not 
compare in efficiency with our home- 
made £6 trolley. 


Wheels are Important 

The trolley made by the author boasts 
four strong wheels that do'run smoothly, 
and there is not any bumping on and off 
carpets, because the wheels not only 
have rubber tyres, but shock-absorbing 
springs on either side as well! It is, 
therefore, the springs and tyres that 
take the shock and not the trolley itself, 
with the result that nothing is spilled. 

It need never be cleaned—just 
polished occasionally—because the trays 
are not part of the trolley frame. They 
simply rest on two wood frames and are 
instantaneously detachable. What is 
more, the trays themselves are not made 
of wood but metal anodised with gold, 
which is heatproof and stainproof. 

These trays have no sharp edges—the 
corners are all gracefully rounded, so 
there is nowhere for crumbs and dirt to 
lodge—and they have handles by which 
to lift them off the frames, 

Finally, the trolley need never be 
unloaded in the sitting room. Two 
places are set on the trays in the kitchen, 
and on arrival in the sitting room they 
join up to form a table jutting out from 
either side of the trolley. 

It sounds complicated, but like all such 


gadgets that are successful, it is really the 
essence of simplicity and by no means 
difficult to make, even for one who 
cannot even aspire to the title of amateur ° 
carpenter. You do not even have to 
know how to dovetail—screws are just 
as satisfactory for this purpose, and can 
easily be disguised behind plastic wood 
and a spot of varnish, 


List of Materials 


First, here is a list of the materials 
needed and their prices at the time the 
writer purchased them. The two 
anodised gold trays described cost 35/- 
each and can be bought almost any- 
where nowadays. A set of the best 
quality wheels with rubber tyres and 
springs together with sockets cost 18/-, 
which leaves 12/- for a few nuts, bolts, 
metal washers, screws and glue—and 20/- 
for the surprisingly small quantity of 
wood necessary. If you look around the 
attic or the garden shed you will prob- 
ably find you already have all the wood 
you need, 

Now here is a brief description of how 
to make the trolley. If you do have to 
buy the wood, ask the timber yard to cut 
it to the lengths and thicknesses re- 


Fig. 2—The framework for the tray 
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Fig. 4—The side connecting rods 


Fig. 6—End view of frames in place, swinging 
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Fig. 5 — 
Locknut 
fitting 


Fig. 7—Section showing 
fixing detalls 


quired. This will only cost a 
few extra pence, if any extra at 
all, and it will save a lot of sawing 
and planing. 

The first thing to do is te 
construct the basic frame 
(Fig. 1), the measurements. for which 
are as follows. Four uprights 36ins. 
long, 1dins. wide and ‘tins. thick. 
Two long side pieces to connect the 
uprights 23ins. long, 1jins. wide and 2in. 
thick. Four short connecting pieces for 
top and bottom at each end 12ins. long, 


1#ins. wide and in. thick. Screw and 
glue these together to form the basic 
frame as in Fig. 1. Round off the tops of 
the uprights as shown, and smooth with 
glasspaper—-these will be the handles 
with which to push the trolley. 

Next, fit the wheels, To do this drill a 
hole in the base of each upright, and into 
each hole hammer one of the sockets 
provided with the set of wheels. The 
wheels themselves then slip into the 
sockets, 


Assembly 


Now comes the point where great 
care is needed-—the construction of the 
two wooden frames that are to hold the 
trays. Remember that the handles of the 
trays resting on the ends of these frames 
form the sole support of the trays. In 
the detail at Fig. 2 the solid lines repre- 
sent the frame and the dotted line the 
tray. The moral here is that you must 
first buy the trays which should measure 
21lins. from the tip of one handle to the 
tip of the other, and then build the 
wooden frames round them. 

In the author’s trolley each frame 
consists of two side pieces 20ins. long and 
fin. square, and two end pieces 12}ins. 
long, #in. wide and fin. thick. Use 
screws and glue as for the basic trolley 
frame. 


Mechanism 

Having built the tray frames, there is 
only one more operation to complete— 
the mechanism that joins the trays to 
farm a table. Incidentallythis operation 
causes a good deal of amusement and 
interest to guests. The process took 
quite a lot of thought and experiment to 


devise, but if you follow these in- 
structions you will not find any difficulty. 
At least you will be saved the whole 
process of trial and error. 

First of all cut four blocks of wood 
2ins. by 2ins. by jin., and four more 
2ins. by 1in. by jin. Fix them to the 
bottom of the frames as shown in Fig. 3. 
You will see that the larger blocks are at 
each end and on the same side in both 
frames. Now beware! 

Drill a hole in the right hand bottom 
corner of the large block at end (A) of 
each frame and at the left hand top 
corner of the small block at end (A) of 
each frame. Next, drill a hole at the 
left hand bottom corner of the large 
block at end (B) of each frame, looking at 
the frames from the further end, and a 
hole at the right hand top corner of the 
small block at end (B). 


Connecting Rods 


The last things to make before 
assembly are four connecting rods, two 
for each side. Their measurements are 
15Shins. by fin. by Zin., the last 2ins. of 
each end being only half as thick (Fig. 4). 
Drill a hole through the narrower ends 
as shown. As you will have seen already, 
the bolts pass through first the con- 
necting rods and then the blocks on the 
frames. 

It is best to place a metal washer 
between the bolt head and the rod, 
between the rod and the block, and be- 
tween the block and the nut, _It is also 
advisable to use a lock nut in addition to 
the ordinary nut (Fig. 5). Make sure at 
this stage that the rods do not foul any 
of the bolts, : 


The two frames are now joined 
loosely together at each end by the 
connecting rods (Fig. 6) which in turn 
must be fixed to the basic trolley frame. 
To do this, first decide at what height 
you wish the ‘table’ to be formed, then 
swivel round the frames until they are 
level one above the other and until the 
connecting rods disappear behind the 
trolley uprights. Make a mark half-way 
down each connecting rod and another 
mark next to it on its respective upright. 


Fouling 


Holes must now be drilled at these 
heights through the uprights, and also 
through the rods. You may need, in 
addition, to reduce the thickness of two 
of the rods at these points to avoid 
subsequent fouling of the mechanism 
once assembled on to the trolley frame. 
All that needs to be done now is to bolt 
together fairly loosely each rod and 
upright. 

It is also worth while to incorporate 
two more small refinements. One is a 
hook and eye at one side to keep the 
frames in their vertical position (Fig. 7), 
and butterfly nuts at top and bottom of 
one side of one of the frames to retain 
them in their horizontal position. 
And there you have the complete article. 

The construction of such a trolley 
sounds far more complicated and 
difficult than it really is. Certainly 
nothing could be more rewarding. It is 
a boon to any housewife—one has the 
satisfaction of seeing it in daily use—and 
the writer's is an object of envy to all his 
friends. (281) 


If you require duplication of copies you can 


MAKE BLUE-PRINT PAPER 


LUE-printing paper is used by 
Beneineer to make a number of 

identical copies from a tracing. It 
can also be used to make copies from 
ordinary photographic negatives, and so 
can give hours of inexpensive amuse- 
ment. The paper is easily made and the 
necessary chemicals can be bought from 
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mast chemists or from any firm dealing 
iri scientific equipment. 

Make up two solutions as follows and 
mix in subdued light. Solution A— 
joz. of Ammonia citrate of iron in 
¢th of a pint of water. Solution B— 
foz. of Potassium ferricyanide in 
ith of a pint of water. If beakers are not 
available the solutions can be made up in 


BASE BOARD 
Fig. |—-Process of holding the paper 


1lb. jam jars. Make sure all the chemical 
is dissolved in each jar and keep them 
quite separate—do not use the same 
stirrer for each solution, as even this 
will cause a slight amount of mixing. 
Take the two jars into a room where 
the light has been subdued with fairly 
heavy curtains, and pour them into one 
bottle. This bottle must now be kept in 


Fig. 2—-Test strip in place 


the dark as the mixed solution is sensitive 
to light. 

Choose a sheet of paper that has a 
smooth surface and pin it to a drawing 
board.. Use a soft brush and paint the 
solution on to the paper as evenly as 
possible, first of all working the brush up 
and down and finally across the paper. 
Hang the sheet up in the dark to dry. 
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From the dried sheet of paper cut off a 
piece a little larger than the negative 
that is to be used. If no printing frame is 
available, put the piece of printing paper 
on to a flat board, put the negative on top 
of this and keep it in place with a clean 
sheet of glass (Fig. 1). Expose to direct 
sunlight for four or five minutes. To fix 
the picture simply wash it under the cold 
water tap. When the water runs 
clear remove the picture and 
hang it up to dry. 


Fig. 3—Distinct halves 


A strip of printing paper can be 
partly inserted in a book (Fig. 2) and 
used as a test strip for timing the 
exposure. Take the strip from the book 
at short intervals and when the two 
halves are quite distinct (Fig. 3) the 
picture can be taken from the frame for 
fixing. (268) 


For economy in space the handyman can make a 


SIMPLE WALL TABLE ° 


; HIS pattern of table is most easy on 
the wood, as only one pair of legs 


are required, and there is also a 
saving on the length of rails. For a side 
table for writing and other purposes, a 
lavatory table, or dressing one, the 


design is equally applicable. Con- 
struction is quite simple, no difficult 
joints being involved, and any timber 
available can be used. 

No dimensions are given, as it is 
obvious that these will depend upon the 
purposes the table is to serve. The 
height of the legs is given, and this will 
probably be found suitable to all cases. 
Having decided on’the table dimensions, 
make a three-sided underframe, as in 
Fig. 1, which should be 2ins. fess in 
length and ‘in. less in width. Wood of 
fin. thickness and 3ins. width will do 
here nicely, 

The front corner joints are rebated, as 
in inset, and the frame nailed and glued 
together, with a temporary strip of 
wood, nailed across s 
the open ends to 
keep them the cor- 
rect distance apart 
until the glue is set 
hard. 

At seven points 
on the inside of the 
frame, seen in the 
drawing, blocks of 
wood are to be 
nailed and glued for 
screwing the frame 
to the table top 


Fig. |—Framework of top with construction details 


afterwards. These 
blocks can be cut from 
lin. square section 


wood, 2ins. long. In the 
centre bore a screw 
hole which will just 
| admit a ‘tin. screw. 
The fixing nails are 
| driven in each side of 
this hole, so as not to 
interfere with the pass- 


age of the screw. The 
inset will make this 
point quite clear. 
The Legs 

Cut the two legs 
needed from ‘tin. 


square wood or stouter, 
if. the table exceeds 
2ft. in length. The part 
of the legs contacting 
~ the frame, in this case 
~ the upper Sins, of them, 
is to be cut away at the 
rear to fit over the 
corners of the frame. 
- Quite an easy job 
this if set about cor- 
rectly. First mark out 
the portion to be re- 
moved with pencil lines 
at the top, and extend 
these down the sides to the necessary 
3ins. With a tenon saw, cut down 
these lines, then across the bottom of 
them, as in detail (A) in Fig. 2. 

With a sharp chisel remove the wood 
to the bottom of the saw cuts, as at (B), 
then the remainder can be easily re- 
moved with chisel and mallet. The legs 
are then screwed over the corner 
frames, two screws to each side. Glue 
can be added to the joints before the 
screws are driven right home. A strong 
joint should result. 


Plain Legs 


With certain types of table, quite 
plain legs will suffice, as shown in the 
general view, but with those intended 
for superior use, writing, say, a more 
artistic pattern of legs may be preferred. 

Two alternative designs are shown at 
(C). In one half-round grooves are filed 
round the four sides at about 4ins. down 
from the top and 3ins. up from the 
bottom. Below the latter, the legs are 
tapered to the floor. Quite a neat 
shape this. The other design employs a 


Fig. 3—The wall 
fixing plates 
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stop chamfer at each corner edge, with a 
bevel at floor level, and would specially 
suit when the table is made of oak or 
stained to imitate that timber. 


Table Top 


The table top can be made up from in. : 
thick boards or stouter wood, according 
to size. 

The boards should either be glued and 
dowelled together, or tongued and 
grooved, as convenience dictates. Ply- 
wood is not particularly suitable to this 
design, unless thickened at the edges all 
round with 2in. wide strips of wood, 
glued on. The top, when levelled off, 
should be placed surface downwards on 
the bench, and the frame, also reversed, 
laid on top. See the table extends 
beyond the frame just tin. at front and 
sides, then screw the frame to it through 
the blocks. 

A strip of wood 2ins. wide is glued 
and screwed along the top, level with the 
back edge of the table. This can be quite 
a plain strip, with a simple trim up at the 
ends as a finish. The screwed and glued 
joint, however, must be strong, as some 
strain comes on this strip when the table 
is fixed to the wall. 

The best way is to see the under edges 
of the’strip bed down flat on the table all 
along, as it should do if both are level. 
Then screw from underneath, but not 
quite home. Have the glue pot ready, 
unscrew the strip, apply the glue, and 
rescrew the strip up tightly at once. 


Wall Fixing 


For attachment to the wall a pair of 
wall plates are required, usually sold as 
glass plates. Get a pair of the slotted 
type, as in Fig. 3, and screw to the back of 
the strip a few inches in from the ends, 
Place the table in position against the 
wall and screw, driving the screw 
through at the top of the slot. Use 
round-headed brass screws for this job. 
Then the table can be easily removed at 
any time by just lifting it up until the 
screw heads come opposite the holes in 
the plates, and pulling the table away. 

lf attachment has to be made to a 
brick and plaster wall, as will be the case 
in most houses, the holes should be 


(Continued foot of page 215) 
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Fig. 2—Details of the leg shaping ~ 


Add to your model railway scenic effects by 


MAKING MODEL TREES 


O model railway scenic effects 
WN Re portray the countryside 

look really completed without a 
few near ‘scale-model’ trees dotted 
around. Trees painted on a back picture 
are all very well, but they do not give the 
realism and finish that a few actual 
models about the baseboard impart. 

Now model trees are not hard to 
make and moreover with a little care 
they can be shaped to look like poplars, 
elms, oaks and other of our woodland 
friends that have a distinctive contour. 

Required for the making are a bath 
loofah or bath sponge (to be cut up), 
green dye or ink, some small twigs and 
glue. The size of any tree attempted 
will vary according to the distance it is 
supposed to be from the track. Trees 
tight up against the line should be near 
scale, but further back they can be 
smaller and right against the back cloth 
must agree with any trees depicted on it. 

Many small trees are about 30ft. high 
and scaled down for gauge O, by multi- 
plying by 5/226, work out to a model 
height of over 8ins. high. This would be 
rather overpowering, so we can reduce 
a little and make our close-in trees 
about 6éins. high without offending the 
eye. 

The framework of model trees is 
suitable-sized and shaped twigs cut from 
hedgerows, bushes or full-sized trees, 
There must be a main piece for the 
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SIMPLE "CUTOUTS 
trunk with several offshoots to look like 
boughs. With care an outline can be 
got in the one piece by trimming off a 
twig already having a few ‘branches’. 

If the desired shape cannot be 
achieved in one piece, then a‘ main 
stem should be procured as near as 
possible in model diameter, etc., to the 
trunk of the tree that is being copied 
and on to this other, twigs are glued, till 
the required outline of boughs is 
brought about. 

Now comes putting on the foliage. It 
is done with the loofah or sponge, which 
is just coloured to a suitable shade of 
green—‘Bastik’ or an aniline dye being 
best for the purpose. 

After seeing that the material has been 
dyed thoroughly throughout, it is hung 


up to dry and pieces of appropriate 
shape to fit the boughs are cut away and 
teased out with the aid of tweezers or a 
wire brush. These are then glued in 
position along and around the ‘twig 
boughs’, finally being trimmed to agree 
with the general contour of the tree in 
question. 

With care the most perfect-looking 
foliage can be thus 
fitted to the twig 
base and a finished 
model tree produced 
that leaves nothing 
to be desired in the 
way of realism. 

Looking at the 
sketches, it will be 
noted,that the poplar 
is virtually straight 
with tight foliage 
covering practically 
the whole trunk, 
while the oak has a 


more squat and 
scattered appear- 
ance. The trunk, 


too, is much stouter. 
The chestnut tree 
has «also a good- 
sized trunk and the 
same big ‘head’ of 
the oak, but is more 
compact as far as its 
covering is  con- 
cerned. 


stem, these growing smaller 
towards the top. Indeed, follow- 
ing the good old Christmas tree 
shape. 

To get all these points right, 
the modeller should go in the 
country and study various types 
of trees there are about and if 
possible get photographs of these 

taken from a good distance, so 
that the broad outline can be 
well appreciated. 

While dyeing the foliage to one tint of 
green will give quite good effects, the 
best results are obtained by using 
various shades of green, from the light 
tones of the new leaf to the darker of the 
more ancient. 

As suggested, except when there are 
very large spaces to be filled, the trees 
can, with advantage, be less than scale 
size and if always to be viewed from one 
direction, they can be slightly oval in 
plan, that is full size across the vision of 
the observer, but not necessarily so in a 
line at right angles to him. 

Where trees apparently come forward 
from a back scene which includes trees, 
those on the base board but right up 
against the cloth can be either cut outs 
of thin wood or built up with the twig 
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method just described, but in such a way 
that only a flat cross section of tree is 
produced, in the same way that pear 
trees are trained to cover a wall—witha 
plenteous front show of branches but no 
depth back to front. 

Model trees should be securely 
fastened to the track where possible. 
But where a moyable tree is desired, 


(A) Poplar, (B) Oak, (C) Chestnut, (D) Fir 

There are several kinds of fir 
tree that can be copied, but the 
standard is as indicated, with the 
boughs coming out regularly and 
at right angles all round the main 


this can be effected by making a base, as 
shown, with papier maché. The trunk is 
well set in a mass of this which is sloped 
off in all directions to meet the sur- 
rounding ground. 

Before this base is quite dry it should 
be covered with sand that has been dyed 
green. This is strewn over the surface 
and pressed down with, say, the back of 
a spoon, so that the area does not 
become too flat and even. When dry, 
the sand will stick firmly to the papier 
miaché, which in its turn will become as 
hard as rock. A base of this sort should 
be built out to diameter almost as big as 
that made by the branches and foliage. 

The above notes all refer to the 

popular gauge O, but where trees are 
being supplied for an OO layout, these 
should be true scale-model size, as there 
will not be the limitation of space, and 
furthermore as OO layouts are seen to a 
greater extent as a whole, the fact that 
the trees are too small, becomes notice- 
able to a marked degree. Owing to its 
bigger size one never gets quite the 
same comprehensive view of a gauge O 
layout and so the smaller size of the tree 
is not noted. 
‘ On the other hand, in a garden gauge 
O system where there is plenty of room 
round about, the trees again should be 
full scale size to look well, as here the 
observer standing well over the tracks 
gets almost the same comprehensive 
view accorded to OO layouts indoors. 
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_ Home-made conversion of an ordinary clock into 


AN ELECTRIC ALARM 


RE you one of those unfortunate 
Aer who find it difficult to get 

out of bed in the mornings? Do 
you sleep so heavily that an ordinary 
alarm clock fails to get you out? If your 
answer is yes to either or both questions 
it is time you got an electric alarm. You 
can make one yourself quite easily and 
cheaply. 


Type of Clock 


You will need a mantel-type clock—an 
ordinary alarm clock will be best—an 
electric door-bell, a bicycle lamp battery, 
and aboue i3ft. of bell wire. The outfit 
will be quite compact if you mount it on 
a board 12ins. by 6ins. 

The idea is to make a circuit, using the 
hour hand of your clock as a switch to 
set the bell ringing. First, remove the 
clock from the case and make a pin-hole 
in the cardboard face at a point in line 
with the hour at which you want the bell 
to ring and the centre of clock. The hole 
will be made about fin. inside the 
circumference traversed by the hour 
hand, 

For example, for 7.30 your hole will 
be at a point halfway between figures 7 
and 8 and near enough to the centre for 
the hour hand to strike a wire pro- 
truding from it. Now, take a length of 
bell-wire (this is single core, by the way, 
and fairly stiff) and strip off the insulating 
cotton for about din. Leave this bare, 
but around the next 2ins. wrap some 
sticking plaster or insulating tape. to 
further stiffen the wire. 


Fixing the Wire 


From the back of clock push the bare 
end of wire through pin-hole in the 
clock face till enough goes through to 
foul the hour hand’s circular progress at 
that point. Make sure the wire does not 
protrude far enough for the minutes 
hand also to foul it. Secure this position 
by winding the wire for a few coils 
around any projection that is not a part 
of the working mechanism. 

Take care that no bare wire is touching 
any metal part of clock or your bell 
will be ringing when you do not want it, 


Now replace the clock in the case and 
thread the loose end of wire through 
one of the holes in the back of the clock 
case before replacing. The hole for the 
hands-setter is usually suitable. If there 
is no suitable hole in the back of your 
particular clock you can easily punch one 
with a nail. 


Wiring Completed 
All that remains is to complete your 
wiring and this is easy. Do it in this 
order. Secure your loose end 
from the clock to one of the 
battery connections. Secure 
another piece of wire to the 
other battery connection and 
take the other end to either 
of the bell connections. 
Secure a third piece of wire to 
the other bell connection and 
take the other end and fasten 
to the leg on your clock or 


the manner described—before setting 
and winding your clock. 


Time Alteration 


Should you wish at any time to rise at 
any other hour you can do so by either 
advancing or retarding the clock time 
when setting, e.g., if you want to rise 
an hour later on Sunday make your 
clock time one hour slow of the actual. 
If an hour earlier, make your clock 
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the hands back to the correct 
time and wind the clock. 

You can sleep now and forget about it. 
In the morning your bell will ring till you 
switch it off, or the battery runs out—in 
which case you are not just sleeping. To 
switch off, turn the hands back till the 
hour hand nearly touches the wire at the 
other side. This allows your clock 
hour-hand a full circle of 12 hours 
before the wire interrupts again, by 
which time it will have run down and 
stopped. 

As an extra measure—to safeguard 
your battery—remove one of the 
connections, e.g., the wire from the 
clock-leg. To set your mind completely 
at rest each night test your circuit—in 


time one hour fast. This arrangement 
can be varied to any time you desire. If in 
any doubt, count the number of hours 
you have for sleep from time of retiring 
to rising and set your clock time the 
same number of hours back from the 
projecting wire. 

Check over all your connections care- 
fully and of course you will remember 
that the battery will run down after, de- 
pending on how much it is put to use. 

The writer has been using this home- 
made alarm for over seven years with a 
five-shilling clock and the only occasion 
for it to fail was when he forgot to wind 
the clock. (310) . 


Wall Table—(Continued from page 213) 


plugged for the screws first. With the 
use of patented plugs, Rawlplugs, for 
example, this job is quite simple now. 
Most readers will, most likely, have a few 
of such plugs, with the drill, in their 
possession, but if not, a small outfit can 
be purchased cheaply, and be found most 
essential in the home. 

With the table in position, and a 
kindly help keeping it so, start making 
the holes for the plugs by inserting the 
drilling tool in the slot, at the top, and 
giving it a few blows with the hammer, 

When sufficiently marked, the table 
can be removed, and the holes drilled to 


a finish by hammering the drill, rotating 
it between each blow, with the fingers. 
See the holes are deep enough to sink 
the plugs level, then push them in. 
Replace the table, and finish the screw- 
ing, pushing them in the centre of the 
plugs and driving in as in the normal 
practice. 

The finish of the table will depend 
somewhat on its surroundings and the 
use it is intended for, For instance, if it is 
to hold a lavatory basin or for other uses 
in kitchen or scullery, a coating with 
white paint of the hard glossy type, 


3245 


would be a suitable method. With the 
application of this paint, however, a 
suitable undercoat is desirable, to give a 
solid effect. 

As a drawing or dining room side 
table, probably. a stain and varnish 
would suit as well as any, the colour to 
match existing furniture. Before either 
are applied a good rubbing over with 
glasspaper to satin smoothness is needful 
for a nice surface afterwards. Another 
finish worth consideration, if the wood 
used is deal, is to coat with a suitable 
undercoat and finish with Japlac. 
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_ Handyman improvements for comfort and use in these 


NOVEL HOME IDEAS 


on the stairs which always looks 

so forlorn and uninteresting? 

Why not brighten it up in some way. 

Have an inside window box as follows. 

Make a light plywood box to fit in on the 
sill, inside, not outside. 

If you can find a strong cardboard one 


| AVE you one of those tall windows 


—, 


ies 


do not move about but can be taken 
down without damaging the wall. 
Bring them flush to the front so they 
should now rest squarely on the fitments. 

Carefully measure and fit two pieces of 
lin. square wood as shown across the 
boards and just so the side fittings are 
held. The seat is now rigid and at the 
same time quite portable. Special 
cushions can be made to fit the 
top and if you add a length of 
curtain wire on hooks you 
will be able to have a frilled 
curtain along. 

Dog baskets are expensive 
but you can make yourself 
one if you do it this way. Fix 


Fig. |—A suggestion for inside flower boxes for bedrooms 


this will do. Paint it in some gay colour 
with a neat beading. You can now fill it 
with sand, cotton-wool or moss. Florists 
sometimes sell types of moss specially for 
such a job. Now you can arrange the 
artificial flowers which you buy in the 
stores and you have a result as shown at 
Fig. 1. 

Many modern homes have recessed 
windows and these are ideal for a window 
seat and you can store quite a bit 
underneath. The only trouble is that you 
may not always want it in use. During 
the summer with extra company and 
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Fig. 3—A home-made dog basket 


guests, it may be very useful, so it can be 
made portable. 

First of all prepare two strong frames, 
as shown in Fig. 2, to fit firmly against the 
wall allowing for the skirting at the back. 
Make it 20ins. from the ground and 
about 19ins. deep. Check up that the 
side fixtures are firm and stand level. 

The main covering is now made with 
three or four floor-boards or the best 
wood you can get for the job. Have these 
to fit in with a neat margin so that they 


some thin board together about 2ft. 
square, Now cut round with a pad-saw 
So you have a ‘floor’ for the bed. = Thin 
sheet plywood is available and will bend 
if steamed. 

Fix underneath two cross-pieces of 
1}in. square wood to keep the boards 
together and on which to set the feet. 
Drill into this at each end a piece of fin. 
dowel rod about Sins. long. This will 
allow you to fix legs from two cotton 
reels apiece and so keep the bed well up 
off the ground, as you see in the picture 
of the finished job in Fig. 3. 

A worn-out or damaged ironing board 
is a danger but it can be repaired quite 
easily. Probably the ‘padding’ has gone 
and this can be replaced with a piece of 
old blanket. This must be free from 
holes where the iron is used most; 
otherwise it will cause a bump and the 
surface will tear. You must have a flat 


surface for ironing. If it is a thin blanket 
use two layers and if thick one layer will 
do. Remove all old material and see that 
all tacks are out. - 

Start right from scratch and lay out 
the blanket so you can cut round the 
board with an all round allowance of 
2ins. Then lay the material on the table, 
place,the board on it, turn over the edge 
on one side and tack all the way down 
that side first, using small tacks and 
placing them 2ins. apart. Stretch the 
material tight across the board and tack 
all down the other side in the same way. 
Keep well tightened as you tack: 

At the top and the bottom, cut the 
overlap to the exact width of the board. 

This will save 


turning a double 
lot of thicknesses 
at the corners. 
Now tack down 
at each end. See 
that it is very 
smooth all 


the 


Fig. 2—A movable window seat, with above 
‘ support and framework 


time and not stretched crossways. 

You can follow this off with a new 
ironing sheet which should be thinner. 
The idea of fixing is the same as the 
blanket but you will require about 
2hins. for overlap but this you must 
judge for yourself. 

If not fixing this sheet, it can be made 
to fasten with tapes underneath. A 
similar bag shape can also be made and 
can fix over the board when not in use to 
save it from dust and dirt. (303) 


Ball-bearing Weathervane 


fhe drawing illustrates a practical 
and accurate weathervane. The two 
circular pieces of wood shown in the 
detail are cut from oak 3ins. in diameter 
and din. thick. A groove is cut in both 
pieces, deep enough to take nearly 
half a ball-bearing, about Zin. from the 
centre. Both pieces are now well 
glasspapered. Any design may be used 
for the vane which should be about 
18ins. long and the whole is screwed to a 
suitable post. The part above the ball- 
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bearings should be made to revolve 
round the screw. 


A useful addition to any home is this simple 


MAGAZINE & BOOKSTAND 


E have received a number of 
WV esses from our workers for 

details and instructions for 
making a simple magazine and book- 
stand. From the fact that the _word 
‘simple’ is mentioned, it may be inferred 
‘that the joints must be easy to cut and 
assemble and simple in character and the 
whole simple in make-up. 

The light magazine and bookstand 
shown in Fig. 1 should fulfill the require- 
ments of all workers desirous of making 
up such a piece for the winter collection 
of books, etc. The stand should fit 
comfortably into a side recess, but if 
required longer than that shown, then 
the general construction given here can 
still be adapted, with, of course, wider 
and stouter wood to compensate for the 
greater weight of books. 

Mahogany would look well for such a 
stand as this, but a commoner wood 
such as American whitewood or even 
plain deal would answer. 


General Construction 


Fig. 2 gives a front and side view with 
measurements for setting out the various 
parts. The construction is shown in the 
enlarged details in Fig. 3. The top (A) of 
the stand is a plain piece, made up, 
perhaps, by jointing two pieces of 6in. 
wood edge to edge, and putting under- 
neath a couple of cross battens glued 
and screwed to assist the glued joint. 
This top is later screwed to the two 
rails (B) at front and back after they have 
oe cut and fitted to the four uprights 

The uprights or legs as they might be 
called, are quite plain pieces about 
3ft. Shins. long and 2}ins. by 3in. in 
section, Open mortises are cut in these 
at the lower ends to take the cross rails 
(G), and open slots cut at the tops to 
receive the ends of rails (B). Fig. 3 gives 


two methods of shaping the 
ends of the top rails. 


joints 

At (A) the rails (B) are sim- 
ply let into the tops of (C) 
their whole width, while at 
(B), in the same figure, a 
shoulder is formed on the 
rail (B) which comes hard up 
against the uprights, making 
for a good tight joint when 
the wedges are inserted and 
knocked in. The lower mor- 
tises are cut 24ins. up from 
the extreme ends of the up- 
rights, and are 2ins. long by, of 
course, 4in. wide. The slots 
at the top of the uprights are 
2ins. deep by 4in. wide, ex- 
cepting those shown in 
method (B), Fig. 3, which are 
itins. deep. 


Wedges 


The rails (G) have rounded 
ends as shown, cut carefully 
to a semi-circle with the fret- 
saw at a centre distance of 
thins. in from each end. 
There are small openings cut, 
as seen in Fig. 3, to take the 
shallow-cut wedges which pull 
the joints well together after 
they are glued up. The 
openings for the wedges in 
rail (G) are clearly seen in 
Fig. 1—front view. In Fig. 3, 
at method (A) the wedge is 
seen just before entering its cut-out 
hole. 

The shelves (D), (E) and (F) are all 
made up in a similar manner to the top 
(A), excepting that the edges of the 
shelves must be bevelled to fit properly 
against the four uprights. They will 
afterwards be screwed through to the 
uprights, and further strength- 
ened by adding shelf bearers 
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(H), which are 10ins. long by 
din. wide by 4in. thick, as seen in 
position in Fig. 2. 


Taper, Sides 


The correct slope for the up- 
rights is gained by plotting the 


Fig. 2—Front and side elevation 


Fig. 3—Details of joints 
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Fig 1—An attractive and useful piece of furniture 


two measurements of 18ins. at the top, 
and 2tins. at the bottom. By putting 
these dimensions on the rails (B) and 
(G) the correct slope is easily got. Small 
blocks of wood may be added and glued 
between the shelves and the uprights 
at the ends where the rails (B) and 
(G) occur. 

The wood should ,be thoroughly 
cleaned before being stained and polished. 
The following cutting list of wood will be 
found most useful by those who con- 
template making the bookstand. 


H CUTTING LIST 
: A—one piece, 24ins. by I2ins. by tin. 
! B—two pieces, 23ins. by Zins. by Zin. 
; C—four pieces, 42ins. by 24ins. by Zin. 
+ D—one piece, I8ins. by I0ins. by din. 
: E—one piece, I9ins. by ins. by din. 
: F—one piece, 20ins. by IOins. by tin. 
: G—two pieces, 24ins, by 2ins. by jin. 
: H-—four pieces, l0ins. by lin. by Zin. 


You may not think so, but a suprising 
number of greasy and dirty finger and 
tool marks will be found on the wood to 
require cleaning away. Unless they are 
glasspapered off, you cannot obtain a 
really good surface to take the stain and 
polish, and so provide that excellent 
finish worthy of a good piece of work. 


Hints for the fisherman who undertakes 


WINTER ANGLING 


on the wall and leave it there 

until summer comes again; it is a 
big mistake to do so. Some of the best 
sport by the river and lake is obtained in 
winter-time. At this period fish, as 
roach, chub, perch, dace, pike and 
grayling, are in the ‘pink’ of condition, 
providing hard battles when hooked. 

The well-fed winter fish is the fellow 
to make the line rattle in. the rings of the 
rod. Real rod-benders are winter chub 
and roach, to say. nothing of the perch, 
never in finer fettle than now. 

Of course, there are days in winter 
when inclement weather prevents us 
from visiting the waterside. Even if we 
braved the elements, there are other 
considerations. Fish seldom ‘bite’ well 
during severe frosts; likewise heavy 
floodings will put them off. But there 
are many days in winter when it is a 
treat to be by one’s favourite roach 
swim—those bright sun-warmed days 
when it is quite pleasant out-of-doors at 
mid-day. 


D:: NOT hang up your fishing-rod 


Equipment 
If the water in the river is flowing at 
normal winter level and is slightly 


coloured, then we anticipate some fun. 
The number of really hopeless days 
during the colder months is surprisingly 
few. 

Naturally, at this season, the angler 
who is wise, sees to it that he is well 
equipped for the conditions prevailing. 
It is impérative to go forth well clad, 
wearing your warmest overcoat, and a 
woollen  pull-over. Undergarments 
should be of wool, too, and good thick 
wool stockings should be worn. 

Stout boots well-dubbined, ensure 
warm and dry feet, and really are better 
than rubber Wellingtons, which strike 
cold to one’s feet. A soft felt or other 
waterproof hat with a brim that you can 
turn down when‘at the waterside if there 
is a cold wind blowing or it is inclined to 
be showery. Take with you a Thermos 
flask containing hot tea or Bovril, which 
will be found more stimulating than 
anything else you can carry. 


The Tackle 


With winter conditions favourable 
you can fish with much the same kind of 
tackle as at other times of the year. 
After a period of rain, when the water is 
tinted ale-colour, excellent sport is often 
had with the roach, fishing with light 
float-tackle, selecting a swim that is 
fairly deep and of slow current, angling 
in what is known as the ‘Nottingham’ 
style and swimming or ‘trotting’ your 
baited hook down the swim. 

Ground-bait is scattered sparingly into 
the swim at intervals. Too heavy a 
ground-baiting feeds the fish too much; 
just sufficient dribbled in the water to 
keep the roach and dace ‘scrounging 


round’ for more is the ticket. For this 


‘sort of fishing a quiet, windless Novem- 


ber or December day is right. 


In Flooded Waters 


In winter there are times when the 
river is in flood. Roach—and other fish 
likely to be found in a roach swim— 
often ‘bite’ well ona rising water. When 
the river is ‘bang up’ you should fish 
the bank-holes and quieter slacks and 
lay-byes. Dyke-mouths are likely spots, 
corners, backwaters, and bush ‘pockets’, 
provide shelter from the galloping main 
current. 

For fishing in a flood-water a different 
method from the foregoing is adopted; 
you must fish with leger tackle, baiting 
your hook with a lobworm—the tail-end 
of a lob frequently kills well at such a 
time. 

Grayling frequently sport well to 
small red worms as bait, fished on free 
running float tackle when a river is 
falling back to normal level again after 
aflood. Ora maggot or bunch of maggots, 
fished on light tackle with a No. 12 
crystal hook on a 3x Nylon cast one yard 
in length, in the quieter spots and eddies, 
will occasionally bring handsome rewards 
to those anglers having access to a gray- 
ling water. Frosty weather, coming in 
the wake of a flood, is often a likely time 
to seek these lovely fish. 


Bait for Dace 


Dace, in winter floods, are often met 
with by roach-fishers, and the same leger 
tackle and baits are advised. After a lot 
of winter dace fishing the following 
wrinkles were picked up. 

Under normal winter water level try 
red worms or maggots. In and after 
flood-time, the lob worm—either head 
or tail end is recommended. Fish with 
fine tackle—say 3x or 4x cast and No. 12 
or 14 hooks, even in winter. Devote 
attention to all slacks, eddies, deep 
swirly holes, and bank swims when the 
water is high. Keep tempting the fish 
by throwing in, from time to time, a few 
scraps of worms or maggots. 

When the stream is fast or in flood 
use the leger tackle, or practise ‘laying- 
on’, But when possible at-all, stick to the 
method of ‘swimming the stream’. This 


For Wrist Ache 


HEN cutting with a hand- 

frame for long periods your 
wrist may begin to ache. To pre- 
vent this, place the lower arm of 
fretsaw in a vice; take hold of the 
handle and bend it back towards 
the back of the frame about 1in. 
out of alignment. Replace the 
blade and you will notice a great 
difference in the cutting, also the 
ease in which you work. 
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keeps you on the go more then when 
fishing static, and so warms you up ona 
coldish day. Chub, too, respond to 
similar angling tactics, in winter. 

When ‘trotting’ the bait a long dis- 
tance down a swim, first of all make sure 
that you have thoroughly rubbed down 
your line with Vaseline or Floatant or 
other suitable preparation that will keep 
it on the surface. Do not apply too much 
grease or your rod-rings may get clogged. 
Give lines a good dressing at home, and 
this saves valuable time when one reaches 
the river-side. 

Use a centre-pin reel, paying out line 
so that the float travels without any 
‘drag’. You can-check it slightly now and 
again to keep the bait travelling a little 
ahead of the float. Quill floats are best 
for trotting, carrying sufficient shot to 
weight the ‘tell-tale’ so the tip shows 
nicely above the surface. 


Rough Weather Fishing 


In rough weather it pays on some 
waters to allow the line to sink. Chub 
in winter are very fine ‘scrappers’, but 
this fish needs an article devoted to 
itself and its value as a sporting fish in 
winter. 

In early winter the perch is at its best; 
a grand sporting fellow he is, and can 
be fished for in several ways—with float 
and worm or other bait, with paternoster 
tackle, used in the ‘sink-and-draw’ 
method, live-baiting with minnow or, 
another interesting method at this time 
of year—spinning with a gold, silver or 
red spoon or a gold Devon. 

Roving for these dark-striped fish at 
this season is a grand idea if you desire 
to keep your circulation going. You 
tramp quietly along the river bank, 
working the bait or lure down the holes 
under the bank, and by camp sheathing, 
expecting a ‘bite, and unlucky you are 
if you fail to hook a few fish during the 
day. 


Where to Hunt 


During late autumn and winter— 
November is often a good month— 
when the river is swollen by rains, try 
out the bank ‘push pockets’ fishing, 
either with worm or minnow. A ‘bush 
pocket’ by the way, is a deepish hole 
lying under the bank between two 
bushes, where the water is steadied. 

Perch collect in such spots and if ‘at 
home’ when you pass by and drop them 
a sample of your wares, they will give 
same a hearty welcome. By old timbers 
and wood-baulks good perch often lurk. 
By the walls of a sluice is another likely 
haunt. After winter floods, perch will 
occasionally be found packed in schools 
in some deep eddy or slack. 

Weir pools in winter offer a variety 
of entertainment, with pike, perch, chub, 
roach and dace to provide possibilities 
of pretty sport. Unless in very heavy 
flood, do not neglect these fishful spots. 


— 


The second article on making container for having © 


FUN WITH PEG PUZZLES 


HIS is an ‘interchanging’ peg 
| puzzle. The board is marked out 
into two ‘fields’ or ‘dens’, each 
containing eight holes—a ninth hole in 
the middle is common to both: All the 
holes bar the centre are supplied with 
pegs, those in the one den being coloured 
red and the other green, The game is to 
transfer all the red pegs to the green den 
and all the green pegs to the red den by 
‘jumping’ the pieces as in draughts, that 
is in an upward or horizontal direction. 
There can be no diagonal jumping. The 
peg that is jumped over is removed from 
the board. 

The transfer while not impossibly 
difficult is not quite as easy as you might 
at first think, and the aim is to make the 
complete change in fifty moves or less. 
Actually it can be done in forty, but you 
will be lucky to start with if you attain 
the fifty-move record. 


Construction . 


To make the puzzle, first’ mark out a 
5in, square on some not too soft material 
having a fairly close grain and in. thick 
(see A, Fig. 1). Inside this the centres of 
the hole positions are located by drawing 
in the horizontal and vertical lines, as 
shown. It greatly helps positioning five 


Fig. |—Marking out the base 


“a 


of the holes—the centre, mid ones 
of the dens and those at the outer 
corners by putting in the diago- 
nals of the square. The centres 
throughout are fin. apart and a 
in. from the edges. 

Mark in also the rectangles (a) 
and (b). These are 14ins. by 1}ins. 
and when cut out, form the 
pockets used for storing the pegs 
when the game is put away. 
Note that the outer corners of 
these rectangles fall also on a 
diagonal. : 

Before cutting the Sin. block 
away from the rest of the material, 
drilla hole at each peg position, 
of jin. diameter. Also take out 
the rectangles (a) and (b). Now 
smooth off the upper surface and cover 
the area with bright yellow enamel. 
When this is dry, surround each den 
with a:line about din. from the outer 
holes, as indicated in (B) and then paint 
the squares so formed different colours. 

Upon the yellow background, red and 
green make two good contrasting hues, 
but any colours really will do as long as 
they are bright. Note how the line at the 
centre cuts diagonally across the mid 
hole. When the dens are dry, finish by 
putting in a white line between the holes 
(in the same direction as the original 
scribed lines) which help players to keep 
to the necessary ‘square’ jump. 

To get these lines with dead straight 
edges, make a small cut along each edge 
with a sharp razor blade and using a steel 
rule for guidance. It will be found 
possible then with the finest of brushes 
to paint up to these cuts and not beyond, 
thus giving the desired accurate outline. 
This, incidentally, is a dodge often used 
by model-makers when painting their 
models to get dead straight lines in the 
most cramped of locations, 


Lid and Base 


Next required is a lid and base. Both 
of these are from tin. plywood and are 
the same size as the main block. The 
base is secured by one or two short 
pins and glue, while the lid is at- 
tached by a cloth hinge glued (Fig. 2) 
along one edge on the outside, so 
that the lid can fall right back and 


oard and colour compartments 
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down while the game is being played. 
Perfect gluing is the secret of a satisfac- 
tory cloth hinge. ‘ 

The front end of the lid is held when in 
the closed position by means of a strip of 
cloth or soft and thin leather which goes 
over a pin in the front of the main block. 
For colouring, the lid and base can, with 
advantage, be the same yellow as the top 
of the block, the sides and ends of which 
also being finished this way, after the lid 
and base have been glasspapered quite 
flush. 

Pegs 

The pegs are 1}ins. long and a shade 
less than the tin. diameter, so that they 
fit easily into the holes, but are not too 
slack. There are sixteen pegs in all and 
half of them. are painted or dyed red and 
the other half green (or whatever colour 
you have used for the dens). Dyeing is 
really better than paint, as it will not 
interfere with the fit of the pegs in the 
holes—as a coat of paint may easily do. 

For packing away, eight of these pegs 
go in one pocket and eight in the other, 
where it will be found that they just 
nicely fill the available space. 

Finally, as with the triangle puzzle, a 
neat rectangle of paper pasted on the 
inside of the lid, giving clearly what the 
aim of the puzzle is, will be found good, 
especially when the puzzle, with others, 
is intended for handing round at parties. 
Also the words ‘PEG PUZZLE’ on the 
lid, in easily outlined letters, helps to 
give a nice finish to the puzzle as a 
whole. The picking out of the hinge and 
fastening tab at the front, in the same 
colour as the letters makes things look 
better still. 


Instructions 


The instructions on the inside of the 
lid which are nicely written in indian 
ink with, say, a mapping pen, may read-— 

THE AIM. To transfer by 
jumping as in draughts all the 
red pieces to the green den and 
vice versa in fifty moves or less. 
All jumping must be up or 
across. No diagonal jumping is 
allowed and no piece is taken 
from the board. 


These should be printed as neatly as 
possible or you may even be able to get 
them typewritten. Set out the wording 
nicely and surround it with a plain or 
fancy border, so the whole thing looks 
attractive when you open the lid. 
HINGE 


Fig. 2—Section showing hinging 


Activities of bees and ants can be studied in this 


OBSERVATION CASE 


museums will, no doubt, have been 

fascinated by the glass cases seen 
there which contain bees’ or ants’ nests. 
Being thus encased the little creatures 
can be easily seen, and their activities are 
always most interesting. ‘ 

It is proposed to show how a simple 
case may be constructed at home, and 
how a colony of the common meadow 
ant is introduced to its new home. 


R ruseu who have paid visits to 


Construction of the Glass Case 
The sides of the case are of two pieces 
of plain glass about 1ft. square. When 
obtaining these from the glazier procure 
a few other strips $in. wide, not more 
than fin. thick, and 10ins. and 12ins. long. 
These thin strips are glued flatly on to 


the two large pieces at the edges so that OBSERVATION 
the space between the two large sheets SPACE 


is only din. If this space were more the 
ants would tunnel into the earth of the 
nest, and could not then be watched. 


Making the Nest 


Before commencing the gluing of the 
glass a little earth should be placed in 
suitable positions on the one large plate 
of glass. The best earth for this purpose 
is some taken from a nest of meadow 
ants from which it is proposed to start 
the new colony. Sprinkle it around the 
edge of the glass, leaving a space in the 
middle for clear observation, It may be 
moistened with a few drops of water so 
that it remains in place. 

Next place the four strips of glass in 
position for gluing. These must be 
staggered according to their lengths so 
that at two opposite corners there is a 
little entrance left to the interior of the 
case. Glue them into position and the 
other sheet on to the top. The case is 
now complete, and ready for the intro- 
duction of the ants. 


Obtaining the Colony 


Use a spade to tackle the nest of 
meadow ants, digging deeply. The 
queen, which is a necessity for the new 
nest, can be easily picked out by her 


size in relation to the other ants. Put — 


the queen in a bottle, together with a 
few dozen of the common worker ants, 
some larvae and pupae, and some of the 
little pale scavengers which will be found 
in the nest. 

To get the creatures to enter the new 
nest presents a small problem, and, 
perhaps, the best way is to place the 
newly-constructed case on a piece of flat 
wood floating on water. Place a little 


earth near one entrance, plugging the 
is a 


other with cotton wool which 


ENTRANCE 
HOLE WITH> 
WITH 
COTTON 
wool 


of thin strips of glass use lengths of 
wood, plugging the entrance with 
wooden plugs. ° 

Feeding is very simple. A drop or two 
of honey placed on one of the cotton 
wool plugs once or twice a week is 
sufficient for the meadow ants. Also a 
tea-spoonful of water may be poured in 
through one of the holes at the same time 
to keep the earth moist. 

Wood ants require a little water to 
drink, but care should be taken not to 
wet the twigs forming the nest. They will 
also need a few drops of 
‘honey, and an occasional 
fly or earwig can be 
introduced. 


PLUG 


2" 
GLASS 
STRIPS 


Surface view of case for ant colony 


barrier to ants. Now place the queen at 
the entrance, and put the workers on the 
flat wood around the case. 

When they find themselves sur- 
rounded by water they will soon in- 
vestigate the earth and make for the 
entrance, and set about making new 
quarters for the queen and themselves. 
Within a few hours they will have con- 
structed tunnels and completely settled 
in the new quarters. , 


Feeding 


The meadow ant does not bite, but the 
larger black wood ant does. If it is 
desired to make a nest of these the depth 
of the case may be about fin., and the 
nest of the pine needles and other small 


twigs of which the natural nest is - 


constructed. Instead of having the sides 


Stamp Collecting—(Continued from page 221) 


illustrated here. It shows native seamen 
on the bridge of a boat. The one on the 
left is using a sextant, while the one on 
the right is at the wheel, but does not 
seem to be paying attention to his job. 

On the 3d. we see a picture of the 
parrot fish. This is a most remarkable 
fish, as the teeth are so numerous and 
small, but as they are joined together 
they form two sharp edged plates rather 
like the beak of a parrot. Hence the 
name. Many of them attain quite a size 
and are valued for food. 

Two other new issues must be re- 
corded here. One from Australia, or 
really it should be three from Australia, 
an 84d. which shows a portrait of an 


Australian Aborigine. Australia uses 
some rather strange postage rates— 
34d., 54d. and now 84d. The other two 
stamps are in commemoration of the 
centenary of its first adhesive postage 
stamps. Both are the same value, 24d., 
and one is a re- 
production of the 
well known ‘Syd- 
ney View’. The 
other is a repro- 
duction of 
Victoria’s first 
stamp. 

Then Southern 
Rhodesia has a 
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Care and Attention 


These artificial nests 
should not be exposed 
for long periods to day- 
light. They are best 
watched by artificial 
light which the ants do 
not appear to mind. If 
they are left in direct 
daylight for some time 
they form a layer of 
earth over the open 
spaces of the glass sheets, 
thus preventing obser- 
vation. In winter even- 
ings they may thus be watched for a long 
time by artificial lighting. 

It may be necessary to clean the foul 
earth at the entrance holes occasionally, 
and it can be scraped away with a halite 
pin or small fine paint brush. 

If it is desired to remove the top of 
one of the glass sheets for closer obser- 
vation from time to time, the top sheet 
may be kept in place with a strip of 
adhesive tape around the whole case 
instead of being glued on. This strip can 
be severed and the glass removed when 
necessary, and renewed when it is 
replaced. 

These home-made colonies will live 
and thrive for years with these bare 
necessities of attention, and occasionally 
it may be necessary to remove some of 
the inhabitants to prevent overcrowding. 


very attractive commemorative 2d. 

stamp—This stamp bears the portraits 

of Queen Victoria and King George VI. 
Lastly we give an illustration of the 


‘late King Gustav V of Sweden. The 


specimen shown is that issued in 1935. 


BOYS!!! BOYS!!! 
With the aid of our amazing as- 
sembly outfit you can quickly and 
easily assemble this superb scale 
model of the famous ‘Ferguson’ 
Tractor. All parts supplied in 
finished state, All Plastic con- 
struction, real rubber trakgrip 
tyres. Can be dismantled and re- 
assembled with ease. Send P.O. 
today for 8/- post free. 


MURRAY HILL & CO. (Dept. H. 


MAIL ORDER HOUSE, BED ORD SQUARE, SIDMOUTH, DEVO 


VERY year Mr. Donaldson of 

Wellington, New Zealand remem- 

bers to send us, by air-mail, speci- 
mens of the health stamps which are 
issued every Christmas for the purpose 
of raising funds to send the children to 
camps. We must, of course,’ remember 
that the Southern Hemisphere is having 
their summer just when we are shivering 
over a fire and thinking of Father 
Christmas. 

A glance at the illustration is quite 
sufficient for readers to recognise all that 
can be said. If any comment is to be 
made, it is that it isa pity that the 
post- mark and the special cancel- 
lation “First day of Issue” has not 
been placed at the base of the 
stamp. When stamps of this kind 
are being issued and a special can-_ 
cellation applied, then post office 
officials should be told to do their 
best not to spoil the effort. 


Cover from Canada 


Another cover comes from 
Canada, this from Mr. Reg Gibbs 
who has also been most good to 
readers in assisting with the illu- 
strations of interesting stamps. 
This one is to commemorate the 
issue of the new 10c. stamp in 
honour of the Canadian Fur Trade. 

There are two covers available, 
both of which Mr. Gibbs sent. The 
one shown here with the picture 
of the beavers at work and the 
other which shows a trapper 
arriving at a fur trading station 
with a load of skins on his sledge. 


Careful Marking 


Note that in this case the obliteration 
‘First day of Issue’ does not obscure the 
stamp design. It may be a little difficult 
to understand the design of the stamp, 
especially as the illustration of it is 
somewhat small. The three curious 
objects on the left are skins stretched on 
frames to dry, hanging up on the trees, 
with the trappers tent on the right. If 
you have a specimen of this stamp, then 
see if you can find the date 1950. You 
will certainly require a good magnifying 


NEW ZEALAND | 
ee | 
p HET 


GEREVENL 


New Zealand for Health 


Sailors on the Bridge 


glass and then look just to the right of the 
tent. 

We have already mentioned the Health 
stamps of New Zealand, and from a 
region which is situated very close comes 
a set of 10 stamps—Niue. You may not 
be able to find this on the map, but if not, 
then look for Savage Islands—to the 
north of New Zealand. 

Two of the stamps of this set should 
appeal to those who are advocating that 
Great Britain should have pictorial 
stamps. The 4d. value has a picture of the 
Arch at Hikutavake, and any readers 
who know the coast of Dorset, will 


HORGUB.OF CANAAN: 
FUR TRADE 


immediately recall Durdle Door, which 
is a mass of Portland stone with an arch, 
through which a rowing boat could pass. 

Then, on the 1/- value, there is a 
picture of a cave at Makefu. Well, 
Cheddar or Wookey in Somerset and 
Castleton in Derbyshire could also give 
pictures like this. 

The 9d. is the most striking of the 
other values. On this there is a picture 
of a man spearing fish. A map of the 
region is on the $d., Capt. Cook’s boat, 
the ‘Resolution’, appears on the 1d.,-and 
Alofi Landing is shown on the 2d. A 
native hut is on the 3d., Alofi Bay on the 
6d. and bananas form the theme of the 
2/-. A view of Matafa Chasm is reserved 


Late King Gustav 
of Sweden 
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Two interesting First Day Covers from readers 


NOTES ON 


NEW ISSUES 


SII 


for the highest value, which is the 3/-. 
This is a very interesting set. 


Sudan Air Mail 


For Air Mail postage there is a set of 
eight stamps from the Sudan. Buildings 
of a very prosaic nature are shown on 
three, including the Gordon Memorial 
College which was shown on one of the 
stamps of the 1935 Gordon set. There is 
a picture of the Blue Nile Bridge at 
Khartoum, a Nile Post Boat and Port 
Sudan, while the most interesting of the 
set is the 3 pt. 

This shows a Sagia or water wheel 


CHILDREN TO | 


5 


which is used for the purpose of irri- 
gation. Illustrations of this type are 
really the most useful to those living out 
of the country, as they bring to the 
notice of the foreigner the difficulties 
which the natives have to overcome. 
Most people know there is a shortage of 
water all along the Nile, but they do not 
always pause to consider how the water 
from the river finds its way on to the 
land. 


Geography 

The Turks and Caicés Islands—where » 
would you expect to find these on the 
map?—have quite a long set of 13 stamps 
to recount from 3d. to 10/-. Curiously 
enough the lowest value has one of the 
best illustrations. It is that of bulk salt 
loading from a jetty on to a boat. 
Diving for sponges is shown on the 24d. 
and an excellent map on the 4d., which if 
you want to, will answer the question at 
the beginning of the paragraph. 

The Cayman Islands have a similar set 
and various native views are given. One 
is rather new to the usual type and is 
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TART making money at home, 
whole or spare time, making fancy 
leather and felt goods. Material pro- 
vided. Write for rates of pay, etc.— 
Grange Co., 2 Curzon Street, Leicester. 


DIFFERENT stamps free, including 
40 Silver Wedding, U.P.U., Victory, 
Silver Jubilee, Coronation, Pakistan, etc. 
Send 3d. postage and request approvals. 
—J. F. Smith, 39 Manor Park, London, 
S.E.13. 
ERSONS are wanted for spare time 
work, making up fancy goods at 
home. Experience unnecessary. Write 
for details—Dept. 918, Universal 
Products, 5 Cornhill, Lincoln. 


A A AKE money! Ply offcuts, 3/-, 5/- and 
10/- parcels——Mayco (D), 117 
Station Rd., Sutton Coldfield. 


Hoe Woodwork, 50 useful things to 
make. A practical handbook with 
188 illustrations, 2/6 posted. Modern 
Wood Toymaker, a new handbook with 
192 effective designs and illustrations, 
2/6 posted.—G. F. Rhead, 2 Waldegrave 
Park, Twickenham. 


NTRODUCTIONS. Pen friends, 
companionship or marriage.—V.C.C., 
34 Honeywell Road, London, S.W.11. 
35 m/m. CINEMATOGRAPH films. 
Cowboy, comedies, drama, etc, 
SOft., 2/6; 100ft., 3/6; 250ft., 7/6. Sample 
‘set, film strips of above subjects, 1/3.— 
Jones, 51 Cranford Drive, Hayes, Middx. 
TAMPS  FREE!! Twenty unused 
(24d.).—G. H. Barnett, Limington, 
Somerset. 


Bi Taller. Quickly! Safely! Privately! 
No appliances—no tablets—no diet- 
ing. Details, 6d. stamp.—Malcolm Ross, 
Height Specialist, BCM/HYTE, London, 
W.C.1. 
ODELS. You can make lasting 
stone-hard models with Sankey’s 
Pyruma Plastic Cement. Supplied in tins 
by Ironmongers, Hardwaremen and 
Builders’ Merchants. Ask for instruction 
leaflet. 
HEELS for toys, and other ac- 
cessories. Full lists will be sent on 
application to The Joyden Toy Co., 
193 Chase Side, London, N.14. 
Lae Shorthand by February 3rd 
(1 hour’s study nightly). 1st lesson, 
23d. stamp.—Duttons (Dept. HB), 92 
Gt. Russell St., London, W.C.1. 
Rea Tyred Metal Disc Wheels 
finished in red, green or blue enamel. 
2ins., 2/6; 3ins., 3/- per set of four. Post 
ee Other sizes available up to 9ins.— 
he Joyden Toy Co., 193 Chase Side, 
London, N.14.. 
[Bee House fittings and papers; 
send S.A.E. for list. Doll’s house 
rach special; send 2/6. Trade supplied.— 
implan, 88 Ware Road, Hoddesdon. 


ORRY Kits, 4mm. and 7 mm. scale. 
Also large range of spare parts from 
which to build to your own design. 
Send for fully illustrated catalogue— 
price 1/--—Wilson’s Lorries Ltd., 6 


' Gt. Winchester Street, London, E:G.2; 


RANSFERS for decorating toys, 
trays, furniture, fancy goods. List 
and samples, 3d. Flowers, pixies, dogs, 
nursery rhymes.—H. Axon Harrison, 
Jersey. 


Als Magazines post free for 
one year. Popular Mechanics, 32/-; 
Popular Science, 28/6; Mechanix Illus- 
trated, 22/6; Popular Homecraft, 18/-. 
Stamp for full list of others.—Willen 
Ltd. (Dept. 57), 101 Fleet Street, London, 
E.C.4. 


OMEWORKERS required, either 

sex, light assembly. Part or full 
time. S.A.E.—Esprey, Box 18, 41 Wade 
St., Lichfield. 


Government surplus 
100,000 bargains. 20 amp. 
toggle switches, 9d., post 3d.; 70 ohm. 
variable resistances, 9d., post 3d.; 12v. 
drills with th capacity chuck, 19/6, 
post 1/6; sponge rubber strip, approx. 
18ft.x 1 fins. gin., 2/-, post 9d.; alu- 
minium rivets, handy boxes, approx. 1Ib. 
assorted, 2/6, post 6d.; 12 or 24v. small 
electric motors, various types, for 
models, etc., from 9/6. Send 3d. stamp 
for list of other bargains. Money back 
guarantee. — Milligan’s, 24 Harford 
Street, Liverpool, 3. 


LYWOOD offcuts. Birch and Gaboon 
in various thicknesses. Handy sized 
parcels for the cabinet, toy, model maker 
and all handicrafts. Parcels made up in 
£1 and 10/- lots. Carriage paid. Send 
P.O, to Reeves, Plywood and Timber 
Merchant, 33 Front Street, Monkseaton, 
Whitley Bay. Tel. W.B.4677. Parcels 
are now despatched on day of receiving 
order, 
LUSHING, shyness, nerves,  self- 
consciousness, fears, ended. Details 
under plain cover, 1d.—Stebbing Treat- 
ment, 28 (HB) Dean Road, London, 
N.W.2. : 
£ to £20 weekly earned at home, 
running your own Mail Order 
1d. — Stebbing 


business. Details, 


PAscinatine and profitable hobby, 


easily make these yourself. Paints, 
brushes and all accessories, Illustrated 
catalogue of 700 moulds, plus latest list of 
Rubber Moulds, with instructions, 9d. 
post free.—Cock of North Moulds (H), 
140 Hollings Road, Bradford. 


Mian your own Jig-saw Puzzles. 
Fine Art Pictures, various repro- 


ductions and sizes. Also suitable for 


sale at very cheap prices; veneered 
oak plywood panels, etc. Japanese Oak. 
Bumper list, 1d. S.A.E.—Dept. ‘W’, 
JDD. Storage, 71 Northcross Road, 
S.E.22. Tel:BRixton 7441. 

SE spare time on profitable home- 

wor making fancy goods. Write 


for free booklet.—(Area 544), 54 
Southgate Street, Leicester. 
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ARDWOOD Ball Beads, jin. dia- 

meter, suitable for children’s count- 
ing frames, etc. 5/3 per hundred, plus 
1/9 P.T.—Joyden Toy Co., 193 Chase 
Side, London, N.14. 

ERSPEX and acetate; cut any size 

from 2/6 sq. foot.—W.M. Products, 
2 The Mall, Ealing, W.5. Eal. 3881. 


AGICIANS Tricks, crazy cut-outs, 
only 1/3. Parcels, 5/6. An evening’s 
entertainment. Lists, 3d.—De Hempsey, 
363 Sandycombe, Kew Gardens, Surrey. 


pans Hong Kong centenary stamp 
free. Stamp for pictorial approvals. — 
G. Smith, P.T.S., 95 Ocean Road, South 
Shields. 


ODEL Makers and Handymen. 

Bumper set of lists, books, plans 
and samples. 2/6.—Sutton Models, 
Billericay. 

OME Watch and Clock Repair Out- 

fit. Includes watchmaker’s magni- 
fying eyeglass, tweezers, screwdrivers, 
oilers, oil, brush, dusting powder, plus 
illustrated explanatory book. Watch and 
clock repairing simplified. In container, 
12/9 inclusive-—D, Bolster (Dept. H), 


: 5a Station Parade, Ashford Middx. 


| Brinch £££s weekly with ‘114 Ways to 
be Your Own Boss’, 5/6 only. Money 
back if dissatisfied.—Stebbing Publi- 
cations Ltd., Naphill, High Wycombe. 


9 5 Film Library, projectors, films, 
° for sale. Stamp for lists. — 
Wayland, 223 Longley Road, Tooting, 
London. 

RTIFICIAL Marble. Entirely new 

plastic for casting ash trays, book- 
ends, wall vases, statuettes, etc. Easy to 
use, simply mix powder with liquid; sets 
granite hard with scintillating crystalline 
structure very closely resembling marble 
or alabaster. Highly heat resistant, 
impervious to water. Any type of 
natural ‘veining’ can be simulated in any 
colour. Also Synthetic Rubber Moulds. 
Liquid preparation for making per- 
manent elastic moulds for repetition 
casting plaster wall plaques, etc. Send 1/- 
for full details of this easy, fascinating and 
profitable hobby. Money refunded to 
bona fide enquirers.—Dept. H., Karlena 
Art Stone Company, 55 Deansgate 
Arcade, Deansgate, Manchester, 3. 


500 DIFFERENT world stamps, 
3/6.—H. Whitby, Godshill, 
Fordingbridge, Hants. 


# 


@ ABSOLUTELY FREE, and ALL FOR YOU. Just write to 


RAWLPLUG PRODUCTS 


The indispensable ad- 
Lam for poo use ei 
crockery, s, wood, 
metal, celluloid and the 
thousand and one things handled by the hobbies 
enthusiast. Instant ing, insulating, water- 
proof and heatproof. Durofix is grand for 
> repairs to electrical, sports and leather goods. 
Tubes 9d. and 1/3d. Tins 2/9d. and 7/6d. 


i) U R 1) G L U E UNDILUTED ANIMAL 


GLUE OF INCOMPARABLE 
STRENGTH 
Ready for instant use for the many purposes 
for which an extra strong glue is needed. Wood, 
cloth, fabric, felt, leather and any greaseless 
surface can be stuck with Duroglue. Tubes 6d. 
and 1/-, Tins 2/3d. and 3/9d. 


APPLIED LIKE 
PUTTY, DRIES 
LIKE WOOD 
Can be cut, planed, polished & painted like wood 
Will take nails and screws like wood. It does 
not blister, crack or decay. Rawlplug Plastic 
Wood is actually the best quality product of its 
kind on the market. Tubes ro}d. Tins 2/- & 5/= 
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DUROFIX 


<4 J. 


SY 
D ELASTIC SEALING 
COMPOUND 


Forms permanently elastic waterproof joints 
with great adhesive qualities to any dry surface. 
Resists vibration or shock and will not break 
, away with expansion or contraction. Non- 
’ crumbling, non-staining, does not exude oil, 
Can be painted in a few hours. Ideal for boat- 
builders. In easy-to-use tubes at 1/6d. 


INDISPENSABLE 


IN THE We 
HANDY /N THE BOUe c 


NWS SOLDERING IRONS 


MAKES SOLDERING 
CERTAIN AND SIMPLE 


This is a guaranteed electric tool which will pay for 
itself many times over by repairing and giving longer 
life to metal household goods. In the workshop it is 
@ ndispensable. Supplied with Standard bit for 25/-. 
* Hatcht or Pencil b:t for 26/-. Voltages 100/116, 
200/2 0 230/250. - UniversavAC/DC, 


SS 


No iron is needed with Rawlplug Heatless Solder which 
is in paste form and dries ina few minutes. It is very 
useful for quick repairs to metalwork, but is not 
suitable for wireless or electrical connections. Tubes 
only needs mixing with 


ON, IRON CEMENT 
Y), : water. It will repair 


‘Ky Water and Gas pipes, Radiators, Cisterns, Buckets, Kettlea, 
7\ Saucepans, Stoves, Kitchen Utensils, etc., etc. 1/3 per tin. | 


Ss RAWLPLUG FIXING DEVICES & TOOLS 
Whatever your fixing problems, there’s a Rawlplug Device that will 
solve it for you—easily and quickly. Rawlplugs make neat and absolutel 

a fixings in any material from plaster or brick to stone or slate, wit 
asize for every screw from No. 3 up to §” coach screws. Rawlplug Tools 
are easy to use and ensure a perfect hole without damage to surrounding 
surfaces, Other Rawlplug Devices include Rawlbolts for heavy duty 
fixings, Rawlanchors and ‘Toggle Bolts for thin or hollow materials and 
Rawiclips for instant fixing of conduits and cables to girders—a device in 
fact for every need. 


Rawlplug fixing devices and products can be obtained from fron- 
mongers, Hardware Dealers, Stores or Model Makers Suppliers. 


LONDON. - 


Rawiplug Iron Cement 
hardens very quickly and 


S.W.7. 


SWISS TRAIN PACKET FREE’ 


ABSOLUTELY FREE:,) 
beautiful commemorative from 
SWITZERLAND showing latest 
Electric Gotthard Express Train, | 
asuperb stamp issued for the Cen- j 
tenary of Swiss Railroads, and 
which will add value and interest / 
to Your Collection, And IN 
ADDITION we will include 
FREE FOR YOU an interesting 
symbolic DENMARK, BELGIUM (Arms of the State) and 
ITALY (Victor Emmanuel). 


Windsor Stamp Co. for Swiss Train Packet Free, ask to see a 
selection of Windsor Stamps On Approval, enclose 3d. stamps 
for posting costs. 


WINDSOR STAMP CO. (Dept. 12) 
UCKFIELD, SUSSEX 


CRAFT TOOL 


The perfect, razor-sharp utility 
tooi for modellers in BalsaWood, 
also for Biologists, Students, 
Commercial! Artists, Photo- 
graphers, etc. 2 interchange- 

able blade shapes. 
Handle and two blades 2/- 
post free. Spare blades six 
for 2/6 post free, Send P.O.te 


FAMILY PRODUCTS 
92-94 BRADFIELDRD. 

SHEFFIELD 6. 
Trade enquiries invited 


MOTOR CAR 


Me 
This new simplified chart 

enables any amateur to make 
a strong smart modern Pedal 
Car suitable for children 2 to 5 years. Complete plan and 


instructions 2/ 6 post free 


Wheels and other parts for Pedal Cars and Dolls Houses 
available. Send stamped addressed envelope for list 


ZIMPLA 88 WARE ROAD 


HODDESDON, HERTS 


YOU CAN BECOME A | 
HANDICRAFTS INSTRUCTOR 


Experience not essential 
Men who enjoy making things in wood or metal can turn their hobby } 
into a permanent and interesting Career. Short hours, long holidays, 
and security in a job you would really enjoy, can be yours if you 
become a Handicrafts instructor. Let us send details of the easiest 
and quickest way to get tlie necessary qualification. 

We definitely guarantee 

“NO PASS—NO FEE’’ 
If you would like to know about our unique method of preparing 
you for one of these appointments, write to-day and we will send 
you our informative 176 page Handbook—free and without obli- 
gation. Mark your letters “Handicrafts Instructor.” 


nineo ache! BT 


ENGINEERING TECHNOLOGY 


595 Shakespeare House 
Stratford Place, London, W.1 


223 


yom | ‘THE 
BENNETT COLLEGE 


will sel you on the right course for success 


You make sure of planned progress in the career of 
your choice when you let the most progressive, most 
successful Correspondence College in the world coach 
you through the post. By friendly, individual training 
we equip you with the specialized knowledge you must 
have for a well-paid key position. : 

Make the first move TODAY——post the coupon below! 


We send aw many: : 
* volumes as sub- 
ject chosen demands, 
they become your property. 


IS YOUR CAREER HERE? Weeticgesttl Aero Glue. The strongest 


nes : obs Y fge sive in the world. 
IF NOT, WRITE FOR FREE ADVICE | 7.9 Univers! Glue. Cott gu 


Acsountancy Exams. General Certificate Radio (Short Wave) 
Agriculture of Education Road Making and j : 
Applied Mechanics Examinations Maintenance . Waterproof Cement. Speci- 
Auctioneers and General Education = Sanitation : : ‘ rats! 2 

“Estate Agents G.P.O. Eng, Dept. School Attendance LE me) ally prepared for balsa wood. 
Aviation (Engineer- Heating and Ventl- Officer ey ee 

ing 8 Wireless) tating ae Boorse arial Exams. y Whyte Paste. For paper 
Blue Prints nstitute o! usin, eet: Metal Work i | 
Bollers Institute of Municl- Shipbuilding work and photo~mounting, 
Book-keeping. Ac: pal Engineers Shorthand(Pitman’s) : 

countancy, and = Journalism Short Story Writing 

Modern Business Languages Social Welfare 

Methods - Mathematics Speaking in: Public 
paces Quantities ey Structural Engineer. 

wiiding, Architec- Mining, All Subjects ing 

ture, and Clerk of Mining. Electrical Surveying (R.1.C.S, 

Works (A.R.,B.A. Engineering Exams, 

Exams.) Motor Engineering Teachers: of Handl- 
Carpentry and Naval Architecture crafts 

joinery Novel Writing Telecommuni- 
Chemistry Plastics cations (City and 
Civil Engineering Play Writing Guilds): 
Civil Service Plumbing Television: ° 
All Commercial Police, Special Transport Inst, : . 

Subjects Course Examinations 
Commercial Art Preceptors, Viewers, Gaugera € 
Common Prelim. . College of inspectors 

E.8. Press Tool Work Weights and Mea- 

Concrete and Struce Pumps.and Pumping sures Inspectors: 
Botta ineering eS sherman ‘ Wireless Telsaraehy ss 

jesel Engines juantity: Surveying an ‘elephony f ‘% ee E ; ; 3 
Draughtsmanship, —Inst.of Quantity Works Managers A fascinating Way. of earning 


All branches Surveyors Exams. : : ‘ M { 
Engineerin: Radio Service En : extra cash in spare time 4 * 


; Ail branches, Sub sineering from odd pieces of lead, “PF 
Small Outlay—Large Profits. Ei 


COUPON. CUT THIS OUT Sample mould 3/6d. Casting 


ip YOU. ATTEND TO THIS NOW : : moulds, deep-cut and 
ee Ee ere ordinary type Aeroplanes, 


. aeunaliesnnenntitenmentiteonmnetiametiamentinomatiened ‘ace: oan ait Ri; a Soldiers, Farm and Wild 
To DEPT. 62 A, Animals, Cars,etc. Stamped 
| THE BENNETT COLLEGE LTD. Yes (Wad PAN» envelope for full list. 
bee ee SHEFF ELD ie 5 We bo 3 Wiustrated Catalogue 9d. 
i Please send me (free of charge) ee : : f aoe 
| Particle OF occ coma os cic 
Your private advice 


ready for use from tube or tin. 


